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Religion in the Coming Political Campaign 


IT IS QUITE CERTAIN THAT RELIGION WILL 
PLAY A LARGER PART IN POLITICS DURING 
THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS THAN IN ANY 
CAMPAIGN SINCE SLAVERY DAYS. 

It is well for Christian people to make themselves aware 
of this prospect and to shape their thoughts in anticipa- 
tion of it. 

At this time a moral issue has arisen in our national life 
that touches vitally one of the cardinal principles of the 
Christian faith. 

We are asked by our President to begin at once the con- 
struction of a military and naval force adequate for the 
aggressive protection of our land against any possible 
enemy. 

That there is any enemy in sight is not claimed by the 
President or the supporters of his proposal; we are asked 
simply to make ready to defend our shores from any 
enemy that may appear. 

The proposal involves the expenditure of vast sums of 
money, either by taxation or by imposing a debt upon the 
future. It involves a clean-cut departure from our na- 
tional traditions. By adopting the proposed policy our na- 
tion will have thrust itself into the seductive and unend- 
ing rivalry which during the past one hundred years has 
laid upon European nations a cumulative burden none of 
them was able to bear without groaning. 

With considerations like these, however, religion, as 
such, has no vital connection. It is with a consideration 
that lies deeper than the economic or the traditional or the 
prudential consideration that religion concerns itself. 

Religion comes into the issue at the very root of the pro- 
posal, and the way it comes in is unique, both in the his- 
tory of nations and of religion itself. 

* + 


For the first time in history a great nation is being 
brought deliberately to consider a war program in the 
light of the moral ideals of Jesus Christ. 

This never occurred before. 

The reason it never occurred before is the simple fact 
that never until our time have the moral ideals of Jesus 
Christ been taken by his followers as if they were seriously 
intended for practice in this present world. 

Perhaps it would be a somewhat truer 
to say that the moral ideals of Jesus Christ have never 
before been clearly perceived by his followers. It is only 
in our generation that Christians have become aware of 
the revelation of a moral order of life in the example and 
teaching of Jesus. Hitherto his followers have approached 
him as an other-worldly being who possessed power to 
open the gates of the other world to those who accepted 
him, while his own actual manner of life had but incidental 
significance for their manner of life. hee 

Now, however, there has grown up amongst Christians 
a lively conscience toward the moral ideals of Jesus. This 
conscience is rooted in the new understanding of the Mas- 
ter as a man among men. There probably never was a 
time in the history of Christianity, not excepting the most 
primitive years of the Church, when the human life of 
Christ was so well understood as today. 

And the one clear insight about which all modern stu- 


statement 


dents of his historic personality are agreed is that it was 
Christ’s intention to show men and women how to live to- 
gether happily and justly in this present world so as to 
make of this human social order of ours a veritable king- 
dom of God. 

In a long stretch of peaceful study of the teaching of the 
historic Jesus it has been driven into the souls of Ameri- 
can churchmen that war is the antithesis and contradiction 
and arch-enemy of the kingdom of God. Insight into the 
teaching of Jesus, based upon a still unshaken allegiance 
to him as the revelation of God’s wisdom and power, has 
had fifty years of breathing space in which to mature itself 
into a strong conscientious conviction against war, and in 
favor of following the leadership of Christ in abolishing 
war from the face of the earth. 


No Christian nation ever felt the pressure and goad of 
that conscience within it as it faced a program of war- 
making or war-preparation until now, and the United 
States is the only nation that feels it acutely now. 

The clean-cut issue of preparedness versus pacifism was 
never joined in England or Germany or France. These 
nations, nominally Christian like our own, were far em- 
barked upon a policy of militarism, re-enforced by all their 
traditions, before ever the modern insight into the moral 
ideals of Jesus was awakened. But the United States, 
whether through national carelessness or divine providence, 
has dwelt in virtual unconcern of any possible enemy for 
many decades, only now to be made aware of the ridicul- 
ously unready state in which an invading foe would find us. 

It is under cover of this unconcern, this assumed secur 
ity, that the pacifist ideal and conscience have had a chance 
to grow in our national life as they have had no chance to 
grow in any other nation 

So that when, on this dark day of international chaos and 
hatred, it is proposed that the United States arouse itself 
from its helpless unpreparedness and put on the whole ar- 
mor of militarism, the proposal strikes the very quick of 
the Christian conscience that has been growing in the 
Church throughout the years. 

It is a thrilling prospect that awaits us in the coming 
political campaign. Every alert churchman must be able 
to see that the issues are such as to make the campaign the 
greatest religious revival the nation has ever seen. The 
Bible will be in the lead of all campaign documents. High 
above Wilson and Bryan and Root and Roosevelt and all 
outstanding human leaders will be projected the figure of 
him whose name is above every name. 

What would Jesus Christ have this nation do?—that 
question will be asked with a clean-cut urgency never 
known before and answered with an intelligence and fi- 
delity which no Christian nation has ever before brought 
to the solution of any moral inquiry. 

What the outcome will be a twelve-month from now no 
man may guess. We can only wait to see what we shall 
see. 
We can wait—not in helpless passivity but in prayerful 
faith that the hour may have at last come for Christ to 
appear as King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 











Henry Ford on Universal Peace 


Will Devote Life and Fortune to Combat Spirit of Militarism 


Reported By THEODORE DELAVIGNE 
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Henry Ford 


| (| make vorld work, r all the world eres for 

! Cuet I el remains one set ol 

site eneourage war and who damn 

ind ‘ their fellow men does 

it i eT 

I « ow it best to undertake this 

! anized manne! I rea e it is a vast undertak 

‘iv t nation and all the nations of the 

| t ng, already deeply implanted in the 

nd hearts ot ons, that is expressed in the words: 

Vi , nt i We will not have war. We will 

t breeders ot var, be thev men 

v seeks us, and we must prepare 

ose who would dazzle with the 

cloak of murder for centuries.’’ 

ry eed of this project is right here in the Ford organiza- 

dreds organizations throughout the eountry. 

OF A ANDS CRY O1 AGAINST WAR 

‘ remote and providential scheme a little good might 

‘ t through the use of guns, warships, shrapnel and tor 

ul this is the last and most remote means 

t ¢ d possibly be s wrested to van the national on world 

en that most sober-minded met wis to obtain. 

When men think and work, they do right, and the voice 

le. I do believe, in everv land under the sun, cries 

t t war. The trouble is that they do not make enough 

ee. a the vell of the tew who, tor monetary gain, want 

{ articular me, sé to prevail. 

\' » ean, ought to help in the right direction. It’s a 

ht and positive tact that most men who pose as 

r the best things in life and who pray to God in 

Sunday tor peace (the ery pillars of the el urch, 

d.) are busiest nowadavs in obtaining the orders 

t enable them to eonvert their faetories into work- 

s iking " shell for destroving mankind and 

fea the finest and loftiest things in the world—homes, 
im OST 


We ‘ t ft " * evervone realize that everybody *s busi- 
ness is too often looked upon as nobody's business, and that 
the men who are appointed to sit in high places to represent 
the p il trulv represent the pirit of the people. 


PUBLIC MUST CONTROL ACTION OF ‘*RULERS,’” 

Nowadays men are prone to think they have nothing to do 
with and eannot control their own destinies. It is every- 
hody’s business to know how the moneys of the country are 
spent and how the wisdom and judgment of the chief exee- 
utives are directed, and the sooner we come to understand 
this, the sooner will be stopped the wanton waste of money for 
murderous and destructive agencies, such as warships, guns 
and arms. 

It may be necessary to form committees, but what is 
needed is a committee of all of the people of the earth to 

elp in developing the natural resources of the earth for the 
pleasure and benefit of the inhabitants thereof. 

It may be a peculiar arrangement that the military spirit 
and military people are being returned to the earth, from 
whence they came, and that is the only possible good that 
ean come out of the war. After it is all over, hundreds of 
millions will have to be spent to put the world back where 
it was before this awful carnage started. 

The amount of money and effort that has been spent in 
the war, directed for the betterment of the earth, would 

ave without doubt produced men and minds that would 
have forever made war impossible. 

I hate war, because war is murder, desolation and destrue- 
tion, eauseless, unjustifiable eruel and _ heartless to those 
of the human race who do not want it, the countless millions, 
the workers. I hate it none the less for its waste, its use- 
lessness and the barriers it raises against progress and the 


development of the world, human and material. 


WORLD BIG ENOUGH TO GIVE PEACE TO ALL, 

Surely the world is big enough for all to live in at peace 
with all. If nations want colonies they can have them with- 
out killing their sons and devastating homes and lives. If 
Germany, as many of her opponents claim, wanted colonies, 
she could have secured a very extensive ‘‘place in the sun’’ by 
direct purehase—a business transaction—for a fraction of 
the terrific cost she is now paying in warfare. 

i could today make vast sums from warfare if I so chose, 
but it would be better to die a pauper than that anything I 
ave helped to make, or that any thought, werd or act of 
mine should be used for the furtherance of this slaughter. 

I shall expect the sneers and condemnation of those whose 
business is war and of those who profit by war. But I ean 
weigh against this the feeling for peace and against war and 
the spirit that brings war, which, I know, burns in the hearts 
of the masses the world over, and in this I will feel that I 
am right. 

I shall raise my voice in no controversy with those who 
ery out that such peace would bring destruction upon us 
by martial nations, but who really mean that they would 
have peace by enforcing their will upon others with cannon, 
and whose constant ery of ‘‘prepare’’ cloaks their damnable 
aims. The very thought of such men and such ideas can- 
not but bring the strongest words of condemnation and re- 
proach from any man. 


STRIFE ENGENDERED BY HUGE ARMAMENTS, 

The building of armament by the United States is not only 
a waste of itself and war-breeding policy, it is worse still, it 
is an example that the nations of Latin America and all the 
world have followed, adding the burden and the danger to 
the peoples in those lands. 

The nations of the world need an example to lead them away 
from war, and this, the country we live in, is, I believe, the 
land destined to show the world the way toward the end of 
this murder. The world has followed the United States for 
generations in all that goes for progress. Let us have dis- 
armament; let us show that we mean peace when we say the 
word, and the world will follow in that too. 

I feel, and I have the world’s history and the spirit of a 
world’s people back of me, that the ‘‘preparedness’’ now be- 
ing preached is nothing but criminal waste, a call to slaughter, 
and a disgrace to a nation that has been the guiding star of 
the world towards liberty, happiness and peace. 

I realize only too well that since the beginning of history 
the overpowering, unanswerable weapon of wealth always, 
down to this very day has been on the side of slaughter, and 
this, I know, has stood as the great barrier to the peace that 
men have craved since civilization was born. 

If I ean but see the world—and Afmerica is the brain of 
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the world and the brain the guide of all—moving toward 
that day when war shall cease, when nations shall not burden 
the workers with the enormous expense of huge armaments 
and then destroy the workers with those very armaments, I 
shall be content to end my days where I began, an humble 
worker in a peaceful world. 


MILLIONS ARE MURDERED BY MILITARY PARASITES. 


Millions of men, every one of them a husband, a son, a 
father or a brother, have gone to their death within a year 
on the battlefields of Europe. There is sorrow in millions 
of homes, a dozen nations are paralyzed and filled with 
mangled, crippled men and boys who by the laws of nature 
ean only produce children who will in some way bear, in 
part, the burden and mark of their parents’ suffering. And 
all for nothing. 

It is horrible to contemplate. If these men who brought 
on the war were insane, we could comprehend the cause of 
the war. But when we think that all is done coldly, delib- 
erately by these militaristic parasites, and that millions of 
men are torn from the life that is theirs by right of birth, 
and driven to slaughter by the system of murder that en- 
velops these nations we are crushed by the enormous crime. 

The very thought of this makes me feel that I know of 
nothing to which I would rather give my life, nothing that 
would give me a more certain feeling that I was doing a 
man’s work, nothing that would make me feel more content 
in the knowledge that I had done a great duty that had been 
placed before me, than to use that which I have to help bring 
to an end 6,000 years of this unjustified hatred, ruthless 
waste, destruction and murder. 

I feel, and every American who is not carried away by the 
fatal mirage of glory and empire or dragged by the chains 
of greed for the personal benefits that war brings to certain 
vampire-like traders, also feels that we will never have a 
war in this country; that our shores are as safe from invasion 
for the next 100 years as they have been for the past century. 
I feel that this ery for the training of men to kill other 
men and for the placing of an army and navy as a burden 
on the backs of the people, is a false conception of patriot- 
ism and treason to the life of a people. 


WAR NOT JUSTIFIED BUT BRANDED AS CURSE. 

In all the history of civilization I cannot find one man who 
has justified war, who did not publicly brand it as the curse 
of man and the work of Cain. Yet these same men are often 
the very ones who call for the ‘‘preparedness’’ that brings 
on war. What can we think of men who ery aloud against 
murder and yet fly eagerly to place in the hands of their 
children, or more frequently the children of their more 
humble brothers, the implements of murder? 

Aside from the burning fact that war is murder, the waster 
of lives and home and lands, and that ‘‘preparedness’’ has 
never prevented war but has ever brought war to the world— 
aside from all this is the utter futility (from a cold, hard 
business view alone) of the equipment of an army today with 
weapons that are obsolete tomorrow. 

We build a vast naval machine today. A few months 
hence it is surpassed by that of another country and is prac- 
tically useless. We give our soldiers a death-dealing rifle. 
Tomorrow another nation’s soldiers have a weapon that sur- 
passes ours. 

The United States has spent more than a billion dollars on 
a navy and army that was to cope with an invasion that never 
occurred and never will occur. And yet the very ‘‘war ex- 
perts’’ who were responsible for that burdensome army and 
navy admit that our army and navy never would have been 
able to meet, with any hope of success, those of other so-called 
powers. 

And with all their prophecies of war fallen flat, they ery 
for still greater waste. 

The people of the United States have been compelled to 
throw a billion dollars into a junk pile, and these men would 
have another billion go the same way. If one-tenth of what 
has been spent on preparation for war had been spent on 
the prevention of war the world would always have been at 
peace. 

Why, if the United States is threatened by another nation, 
have we lived in peace for 100 years? Our army and navy never 
were able to stop the ‘‘paper invasions’’ that the war-breeders 
talked of, and yet we have lived unmolested, happy and at 
peace with all races of men. 


ISOLATION IS THOROUGH PROTECTION OF UNITED STATES. 

The isolation of the United States is a perfect safeguard 
against successful invasion, and if this fact would not pre- 
vent a landing of hostile armies the very vastness of the 
country and the enormous population would make such an 
attempt futile. We are neither Aztees nor East Indians. 

The writers of military treatises showing how Japan, or 
Germany, or any other nation could invade the United States, 
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under the guise of history and ‘‘ military probabilities,’’ are 
trying to fill the minds of the people with fear by the use of 
their high-sounding nonsense—that is what the whole thing is, 
nonsense. It’s a good joke to see these big business men, 
now in the newspapers, spending a few weeks’ vacation learn- 
ing the art of soldiering. 1 wonder if they are really fright- 
ened by the stories. 

The pity of it is that this same war talk is allowed to take 
up the columns of newspapers and magazines that could be 
used toward the inspiration of peace. 

The advice of militarists as to the need of a vast army and 
navy is about the same as the advice of a group of profes- 


sional gamblers would be in the framing of civil laws. The 
only difference is that the military men would gamble with 


human lives and the peace and plead for ‘‘national honor’’ 
when they mean ‘‘personal glorification’’ or ‘‘blood-money.”’ 


ENORMOUS SUMS ALREADY SPENT HAVE BEEN WASTED. 

I firmly believe that if we had had an army equal in size 
to those of the great European militaristic nations we would 
long ago have flown to a bloody battlefield. If our navy had 
been able to cope with any and all the nations we would have 
been constantly at war. It has always been this competitive 
arming, this deadly invitation to a test of strength, that has 
spelled death and sorrow to millions. We have had none of it. 
We should have none of it. 

Even as it stands today, think of the enormous waste that 
with our small army and navy. Latest figures show 
that there are about 85,000 men in our army and about 60,- 
000 more in the navy. Here we have 145,000 of the country’s 
best specimens of manhood who produce nothing, who are as 
much a burden to the country as the insane and the poor would 
be under national supervision. 

These men, we must remember, are taken into the service at 
an age when they are just framing the characters that will 
stamp the conduct and thought of their whole life. This de- 
liberate training in the killing of their fellowmen ean never 
be used in making these young builders, but rather instills into 
them at the time when teaching makes the most lasting im- 
pression, the ideas, the aims and the self-vindicating but false 
apologies of murderous militarism. 

Even when the forest fires were raging in Michigan a few 
years ago none of these 145,000 idle men could be spared to 
save the region. That is the curse of Europe under its pres- 
ent system. A million non-producers swagger around living 
upon the workers. The war people would have the same con- 
ditions here. But I believe the worker of America realizes 
too well his own power to permit of such a condition. 


comes 


EDISON WON ’T AID IN DESTROYING HUMAN LIFE. 

They have called in Thomas Edison to help their war plans. 
Let me say that Thomas Edison never has, and in my opinion, 
never will use his great brain to make anything which woula 
destroy human life or human property. He could destroy 
nothing. His mind is a constructive mechanism that abhors 
destruction, and war is destruction. He is a man of peace for 
he realizes the true meaning of war—wanton, unnecessary and 
unreasoning destruction, death and disruption of all that peace 
has builded. 

I believe that the time is at hand when the man who works 
will forever put an end to the system that can tear him away 
from his home and family to send him forth to a death against 
his will; death inflicted by another human worker who bears 
him no ill-will and to whom he is a brother; death that can 
bring nothing but sorrow to those he leaves behind; death 
hurled out by the pressure of a finger moving at the order of 
one whom the worker has placed above him as a leader and 
who thus betrays him to murder and the danger of death. 

I believe that this same worker is going to end the condi- 
tions that allow the man he places above him to give that 
murderous order; to cause him to seek the life of a brother 
worker in another land and send that brother searching in 
turn for his blood. 

And I would assist this worker to educate his children from 
the cradle to think only in terms of peace, to hate war and all 
the accoutrements of war, and strive forever to drive from the 
world this spirit of murder, destruction and chaos. 

The present war’s end will, I believe and hope, see the end 
of the military spirit and the military castes in all Europe; 
the death of the military party in Germany; and those very 
workers who are today performing wonders of arms against 
the whole of Europe under the eyes of an emperor and a 
Fatherland may be the very ones who will end that reign of 
militarism. 

So that it may be said: ‘‘We have ended war forever. We 
have done awgy with the parasites that breed war in the 
world.’’ And from every nation in Europe, in the world will 
come the echo of the words, ‘‘We have ended war forever.’’ 
That ery will be the ery of a man who works, the man created 
to love and be loved by his fellows, to enjoy peace and to 
share that joy with all. 








HEN the -world war broke out over a year ago, 

W it was simply inexcusable for this people not at 
onee to begin the work of preparation. If we had 

done so, we would now have been able to make our national 
voice felt effectively in helping to bring about peace with jus- 
tice—and no other peace ought to be allowed. But not one 
thing has been done by those in power to make us ready. On 
the contrary, in his message to Congress of last December, 
the President elaborately argued in favor of keeping our- 
selves unprepared, expressing the hope that, if we thus pre- 
served immunity from hatred by keeping ourselves beneath 
contempt, we might create a situation where he would be em- 
ployed as a go-between, as the man to feteh and carry among 
the warring powers when the time for neace rerotiations ar- 





Colonel Roosevelt believes that ‘‘Our saievy auu tu sciore the 
safety of democratic institutions rests on our own 
and only on our own strength.’’ 


rived The attitude of the German-American press in this 
country toward the subsequent notes of the President to Ger- 
many vs the true light on this fond anticipation. These 
hyphenated American newspapers have shown that their en- 
tire loyalty is to that portion of the compound term which 
precedes the hyphen, and that they translate the term German- 
American as meaning that they are Germans who use their 


America as a means for endeavoring to foree 


America to sacrifice its own honor and the interests of man- 
kind rder to serve the German ernment. The profes- 
Sioni (rermatr (merians here, acting, as has been shown by 
Pre t W ardent supporters in New York, with the 
nnivance of the administration, and by the direct instiga- 
the German government, have deliberately campaigned 

i e United States, have exulted in the German atroei- 
ties, ive openly stated that the support of the German- 
Americar te was conditioned upon the administration’s at- 


d Germany, and that Germany would let President 


\ n play a part in the peace negotiations only if he actively 
passively helped Germany in the war. 
DEMOCRACIES AND DEFENSE. 

Men are not to be seriously blamed for failure to see or foresee 
what iden from all but eyes that are almost prophetic. 
rhe most far-seeing Americans, since the days of Washington, 
have always stood in advance of popular feeling in the United 
States so far as national preparedness against war is con- 


cerned, although on the other hand not a few of the leaders 
have been much less advanced than the people they led. But 
under right leadership the people have always been willing 
to grapple with facts that were fairly obvious. 

We in America claim that a democracy can be as efficient 


Theodore Roosevelt on Preparedness 


In the Metropolitan Magazine. 


for defense as an autocracy, as a despotism. It is idle to make 
this claim, it is idle to utter windy eloquence in Fourth of 
July speeches, and to prate in public documents about our 
greatness and our adherence to democratic principles and the 
mission we have to do good on earth by spineless peacefulness, 


if we are not willing to make our words count by means of 


our deeds. Germany stands as the antithesis of democracy. 
She exults in the fact that in England democracy has broken 
down. She exults in the facet that in America democracy 
has shown itself so utterly futile that it has not even dared 
to speak about wrongdoing committed against others, and has 
not dared to do more than speak, without acting, when the 
wrong was done against itself. She openly exults in and counts. 
upon the fact that the professional German-Americans are dis- 
loyal to the United States. She uses the politicians who are 
afraid of the German-American vote. 


THE LAW OF SELF-PRESERVATION. 

Every professional pacifist in America, every representative 
of commercialized greed, every apostle of timidity, every 
sinister creature who betrays his country by pandering to the 
anti-American feeling which masquerades under some species 
of hyphenated Americanism—all these men and women and 
their representatives in public life are at this moment work- 
ing against democracy. If the democratic ideal fails, if de- 
mocracy goes down, they will be primarily to blame. For 
democracy will assuredly go down if it once be shown that it 
is incompatible with national security. The law of self-preser- 
vation is the primary law for nations as for individuals. If a 
nation cannot protect itself under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, then it will either die or evolve a new form of gov- 
ernment. 

I believe that our people will realize these facts. I be- 
lieve that our people will make democracy successful. They 
ean only do so if they show by their actions that 
they understand the _ responsibilites that go with de- 
mocracy. The first and the greatest of these re- 
sponsibilities is the responsibility of national self-de- 
fense. We must be prepared to defend a country governed 
in accordance with democratic ideal or else we are guilty 
of treason to that ideal. To defend the country it is neces- 
sary to organize the country in peace, or it cannot be or- 
ganized in war. A riot of unrestricted individualism in time 
of peace means impotence for sustained and universal na- 
tional effort toward a common end in war time. Neither 
businessman nor wage-worker should be permitted to do any- 
thing detrimental to the people as a whole; and if they act 
honestly and efficiently they should in all ways be encouraged. 

There should be social cohesion. We must devise methods 
by which under our democratic government we shall secure the 
socialization of industry which autocratic Germany has se- 
cured, so that business may be encouraged and yet controlled 
in the general interest, and the wage-workers guaranteed full 
justice and their full share of the reward of industry, and 
yet required to show the corresponding efficiency and public 
spirit that justify their right to an increased reward. But 
the vital fact to remember is that ultimately it will prove 
worse than useless to have our people prosper unless they are 
able to defend this prosperity; to fight for it. 


THE HAGUE CONVENTIONS, 


The United States has—and deserves to have—only one 


friend in the world. This is the United States. We our- 
selves treated the Hague Conventions as_ scraps of paper; 
and we cannot expect anyone else to show the 
respect for such treaties which we have lacked. 


Our safety and therefore the safety of democratic institu- 
tions rests on our own strength and only on our own strength. 
If we were a true democracy, if we really believe in govern- 
ment of the people by the people and for the people, if we 
believe in social and industrial justice to be achieved through 
the people, and therefore in the right of the people to demand 
the service of all the people, let us make the Army fun- 
damentally an army of the whole people. Therefore let us 
have universal military servite, taking the Swiss system as a 
model and developing it and adapting it to our own use. We 
need a first-class Navy, in size and efficieney the second among 
the navies of the world. We need a small but highly efficient 
professional Army of at least a couple hundred thousand 
men. Then, and above all, we also need to have every young 
man in the United States trained so that in the event of the 
country being assailed he shall be at once available to render 
with reasonable efficiency military service to the land to 
which he owes everything. 
This will be carrying out the democratic ideal. 
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(Continued from last week.) 
E HEARD it howled through 

W the night, as the youngsters 

pressed and wrangled outside 
of the tent. The General looked at the 
chaplain. 

‘‘It is expedient that one man should 
die for the army,’’ proclaimed the 
chaplain. 

He was a haggard ascetic, with pallid 
blue eyes and lips which eut a thin 
violet line across his face. Never had I 
seen lips so thin, so colorless. Beloved 
by the soldiers, he was indefatigable in 
visiting them, nursing them in sickness, 
thundering against their sins. 

**But Josephsolin has but followed his 
conscience and that’s what you’re always 
telling us to do,’’ this was an elderly 
eaptain who objected. 

‘*The fellow has sinned against my 
country. My Germany—may she ever be 
right! But my Germany, right or 
wrong.’’ He faced the captain, his eyes 
scintillating with wrath,the blood pur- 
pling through those parchment cheeks of 
his. ‘‘He has preached against the 
Lord’s Anointed, my Kaiser; ie would 
eut the nerve of patriotism; he would 
drive The Fatherland down upon dis- 
graceful knees before the peoples of the 
world. The times demand a sacrifice 
he whirled suddenly around and pointed 
one melodramatic finger at Joseplhso!n, 
‘*here is the saerifice.’’ 

A roar of applause swept in from the 
darkness outside the tent, a buzz of 
approval hissed around the circle of the 
ofneers. 





I sighed. Josenhsohn must be shot, 
shot before the whole army. 

They brought him out just as day 
broke over the desolated land of France. 
The regiments followed in stiff parade. 
At the edge of the town a long road 
slipped over the plain to Brussels, a 
road that gloomed with the wreck of 
war. Its prim line of Lombardy poplars 
had been mowed by bullets or hacked 
down by the unskilled hands of soldiers, 
their towseled heads, covered with brown 
and withered leaves, bulged out on either 
side of the stumps; here and there was a 
wayside cross. Most of these were 
beaten down or splintered; but one still 
stood, a mile from the city, built of 
black iron, grim in the flush of morning 
light.. It was a crucifix, fitted for a life- 
size figure; but the Jesus had been shot 
away. Apparently no _ relics of the 
image remained save that on the cross 
were still the nails and the crown of 
thorns. This crown was metal-made and 
had been painted a dismal brown; it 
stuck out baldly into the air. 

There were tens of thousands marching 
four-abreast along the highway whieb 
rose and fell in languorous curves, so 
that looking back it seemed to me as if 
some monstrous drab anaconda—the 
General and his staff making the glitter- 
ing head with their parade uniforms— 
was nosing over the fields in search of 
prey. Behind the officers came one com- 
pany of soldiers, then a band of rude 
Bohemian peasants, men who had never 
come under the influence of the prisoner 
and, as Catholics, were opposed to his 
strong Protestant spirit; Josephsohn, 
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The Iron Cross* 


By James CHurRCcH ALvorp. 


though of Jewish parentage, was a 
Lutheran, a modified Lutheran for he 
held Quaker principles. The peasants 
dragged him on, his hands bound behind 
his back, his face flung up to the morn- 
ing, his lips moving in silent prayer. 

At the cross we stopped. 

‘‘Josephsohn,’’ proclaimed the Gen- 
eral, ‘‘if you are willing now to confess 
your fault before the army, to bid these 
men follow their country’s flag into the 
last diteh, you ean be forgiven. Are you 
ready ?’’ 

He answered never a word. 

‘*Do you not know that I have power 
to loose you and power to kill you?’’ 
asked the General gruffly. A low mur- 
mur swept through the thousands of men 
assembled around the rude cross, their 
guns rattled on their’ shoulders, their 
lips muttered rebelliously. It is better 
to get it over, I thought, and touched 
the General softly with my gloved hand. 

‘*They won’t dare to do a thing,’’ 
sneered Sievald in my ear. ‘‘Discipline’s 
too good in a German army.’’ His little 
dry face puckered in unconcern. 

My orderly stepped to the summit of 
the mound on which the cross stood. He 
lifted his hands to speak to the soldiers. 
At once the under-officers took up their 
ery, ‘‘Shoot him down! Shoot him 
down!’’ It sereamed up to the sudden 
glory of the rising sun. 


Through it, above it, beneath it, 
thundered a solemn bass, a_ bass so 
strangely musical that it made itself 
heard through all that clamor, that it 


reached the rim of that vast circumfer- 
ence. ‘‘Thou shalt not kill!’’ thundered 
the bass, and we all knew that Joseph- 
sohn spoke. The under-officers bawled 
on and on; but the voice spoke only 
three times. 

At the top of the hillock the execution™ 
ers bound him to the arms of the cross. 
He was just the height of the figure 
shot away, apparently, for the crown of 
thorns fitted down upon his forehead. He 
was obliged to stoop a moment and then 
press his head into it. The men stripped 
down his shirt once more; so that he 
stood, bare-breasted, thorn-crowned, his 
arms stretched out and tethered at the 
wrists to nails, that long white cloth 
flowing down below his waist,his face 
lifted towards the sky. His beard had 
not been shaved for the last two weeks 
and had grown incredibly, it was even 
forked at the end. His dark red hair 
caught the rising sun and glistened, it 
threw an aureole around his face. 

‘‘Oh, my God!’’ cried the General. 
‘He looks ee 

The General did not finish and we 
none of us replied; we all knew Whom 
he resembled, knew only too well. 

The dull Bohemians took their place, 
six of them, and lifted their rifles. It 
was my duty to give the order, but the 
General excused me. 

‘¢One,’’ counted Sievald; he minced it 
out. 

‘‘Two,’’ his dry voice 
doom. 

‘¢Three—fire!’’ 

Out from the cloud of smoke, for the 
guns primed with some ancient powder 
vomited smoke by the storm-full, cried a 
great voice: ‘‘Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.”’ 

I stood shivering. 

Suddenly I was aware of the clack of 





cracked with 


arms, a clack which grew and grew. 
mounted and mounted; it filled the air. 
Officers yelled. The General stormed and 
entreated. Swords flashed. Once—twice 
—thrice—a pistol barked. But silently, 
stubbornly, their faces lifted towards the 
day, the soldiers swept up to the form 
drooping on the cross at the top of the 


mount. They were young, blonde, 
coarse-featured lads, animal, almost 
brutish in their forms, unshaven, sun- 


burned, caked with mud and slush, clad 
in dull gray; but in their eyes burned the 
fierce light of sacrifice. It was more than 
sacrifice, it was bigotry. Never before 
had I realized how young they were. By 
the file—by the company—by the regi- 
ment—by the thousands, they swept on 
and up. As they passed each man threw 
his rifle and cartridge-belt at the feet of 
the dead orderly. The pile grew swiftly. 
It covered the hill, inundated the cross, 
hid the body—still up they marched and 
down they stumbled, each man hurling 
his weapons into the pile. At last one 
Captain at my side, an elderly man, the 
officer who had come to Josephsohn at 
night, sighed deeply, gazed around 
among us for a moment, mounted the hill 
and dropped his unsheathed sword upon 
the heap. No other officer followed. 

The General was stupefied, the 
Majors were deadened with horror, even 
Sievald had not a word to say; but on 
and on came the regiments, the ring and 
clang of their flung arms wailing 
through the day. 

I have nothing else to add. Every- 
body knows the peace to which we were 
forced to submit, the generosity of the 
Allies when they realized the facts. But 
there was one strange thing. When 
soldiers took up the body of Joseph- 
sohn for the burial—it wasn’t a corpse. 
I ean’t explain exactly what I mean— 
but it was a shell—a mask—a thing 
somebody had lived in; it wasn’t the re- 
mains of a dead man. Its feet were 
pierced with one bullet, each hand with 
a bullet, and in the side was a gory 
gash. The iron cross of thorns, too, had 
left sears across the forehead. 

As we carried Josephsohn down from 
the mount into the glory of the sunset, 
the guns of both armies were stilled, the 
white flag of peace floated everywhere 
and dazzled in the searlet light; for the 
generals conferred together in a space 
between the trenches. And soldiers by 
thousands, tens of thousands, knelt in 
the slosh of the half-melted snow, pray- 
ing before The Iron Cross. 


AS TO BROTHERHOODS. 


Rev. Charles Stelzle, widely known in 
this country as a Christian worker, is 
credited with saying in an address at 
Winona Lake, not long ago, this: 
‘Speeches and sandwiches have killed 
the brotherhood movement in_ the 
churches. The brotherhoods have liter- 
ally dug their graves with their teeth. 
Instead of being inspired with Mazzini’s 
eall, ‘Come and suffer,’ they were fooled 
by the swan song of ‘Come and eat.’’’ 
The Wesleyan Advocate aptly says: 


‘‘Banqueting Christianity is not apt to 
be a spiritual type of religion, and when 
it expends its energy in the banquets it 
bas little for real work that religious 
people should do.’’ 
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EDITORIAL 


CAN WE PAY GOD? 


lk \ man will sit down and count over the blessings with 
which God has blessed him, as the Thanksgiving 
hy 


é n mvites every soul to do, there will arise in his 


of appreciation and gratitude alone, 


ut of obligation—a desire to make some return to God 
Ss k& odness 
ut what can a man give to God 
ti ittle on a thousand ls Hlis the gold of 
lHlis already is the substance that | call 
ere n bring sat to the heart of 
‘ ‘ ipensate the Creator tor itis in 
{ en 
Imist felt that problem long ago, and found its 
What shall | render unto the Lord for all his 
efit rk he asl and replies to his own ques 
the cup of salvation nd call upon the 
‘ 
(God back in kind 
‘ n pay him at all is to take all that 
‘ fion is payn for all | othe 
forgive and heal and vardly furnish ou 
fashion us in the lhkenes f his Son ts all the 
re it is also all the p we can give 
lox of Thanksgiving—that we can dis 
ul to God only b easing it! 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, PRAGMATIST 


DEATH of Booker T. Washington removes 
from American lite one of its most interesting, pictur- 


ic and significant personalities. The story of his 
fr lavery as told in his autobiography is hardly 
human interest by any volume on our library 


ervice he rendered in the past twenty-five 
far-reaching a piece 


tatesmen may claim 


the distinctive and appealing characteristic of 


ton: He approached the negro problem from 
rete, human and pragmatic point of view, in contrast 
e leaders both black and white who approach it from 


" } 


eoretical and doctrinaire point of view 
There is no use wasting time, said Booker Washington, 
ting our white brothers by forcing our claim to 
1 and social recognition on the grounds of our rights 


We must rather make ourselves de 


» su recognition 
ich recognition and then we will not have to 
lam 
he ipproa hed his black brother ima very practi il 
way. He tried to get out of their heads the ideas that fo 
ted a spirit of discontent and inhibited their practical 
leavor and to fill their ‘reads with ideas that would 


mpt them to earn, to save, to own a piece of ground, to 
on it, to invest their savings, to take a place in 
busine mmunity, to build up a real self-respect and 
us to deserve the respect of the white community 
e Institute was foundea 1 developed on this 
tical principlk In this way Booker Washington has 


irried forward his own cause, enlisting the sp 


port of men of large affairs and leaving an institution with 
property valued at a half million dollars, but he has illus- 
trated the only successful method of working at any prob- 
lem involving human prejudices. 

It may seem to some a far cry from the negro problem 
to that of, let us say, Christian unity. But leadership and 
progress in Christian unity demand the getting down from 
doctrinaire generalities and sentimentalism to the actual 
practice of unity in specific and concrete instances. Those 
who are working at it in this pragmatic fashion are mak- 
ing far more significant contributions to the ultimate 


~ 


' 


triumph of unity than are those who keep harping on the 
hstract basis of unity and refuse to practice it at all. 


WILLING BUT SKEPTICAL 

LCOTING at length from the page editorial appear- 

ing in The Christian Century, entitled “Made for 

Each Other,” in which the complementary qual- 

ities of Congregationalists and Disciples were set in in 

viting juxtaposition, the “Congregationalist’” comments 

appreciatively on the editorial but skeptically on the possi- 

bility of such a union as the editorial pleads for. Our Bos- 
ton contemporary says 

Where will you find the expediency of a marriage more attrac 

tively and winsomely set forth than in extracts from the following 

editorial, which appeared in The Christian Century? It proposes 


that Disciples and Congregationalists talk it over a while, and then 
vet married. Where will one find by one of the high contracting 


parties a better and more sympathetic analysis of the life and 
character of the other than in this editorial? If the min 
isters and leaders of Disciples of Christ and Congregationalists 


were—a majority of them—of the irenic spirit and broad sym- 
pathies of Editor Charles C. Morrison and Dean Willett of The 
Christian Century the banns of the marriage might be announced 
immediately 


With all due appreciation of the personal compliment 
in the above The Christian Century does not feel comfort- 

» in being regarded as so much broader than the Dis- 
ciples generally, as the “Congregationalist” assumes. It 
thinks the Disciples would not stand with us in our pro- 
posal of marriage with the Congregationalists and cites the 
following in support of its skepticism: 


ible 
] 
i 


At the General Convention of the Disciples, meeting in Los An- 
geles a few months ago, it was voted that a church at Berkeley 
could not be received into fellowship because the church received 
members by letter—members coming from communions that did not 
require immersion At the National Council of Congregational 
churches missionary societies that had grown into the life of the 
church for seventy-five years were radically changed in form and 
relationship without a dissenting vote or a sharp word. 

These two incidents indicate that our theological thinking, our 
points of emphasis and our methods of doing things are so entirely 
different that I am afraid we would not make a harmonious house- 
hold. We Congregationalists sady need what our brother Disciples 
have to contribute, but our points of contact are not yet numerous 
enough for us to have a happy marriage. 


You greatly err in the case cited, Bro. Editor. It was 
not at the General Convention at Los Angeles that the 
Lterkeley church was denied representation, but at the state 
convention of Northern California. The delegates of 
Berkeley church were received without question at both 
the Atlanta General Convention in 1914 and the Los An- 
veles Convention in 1915. 

Moreover, the action of the Northern California con- 
vention rests under the disapproval of the sentiment of 
the great body of the Disciples as voiced by their most in- 
fluential and trusted leaders. 
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It is doubtful if there is another state convention in the 


land that would do what Northern California did, and 
there is little doubt that California will itself reverse its 
attitude at its next summer’s meeting. 

That the General Convention would disfellowship a 
church for receiving Congregationalist and Presybte- 
rian Christians into its membership, is altogether unthink- 
able. The Disciples, we confess, have those among them 
who lack the spirit of unity, but the great weight of senti- 
ment in their body falls predominantly on the side of the 
larger fellowship with all Christ’s people. 

Meanwhile we quite agree with our esteemed neighbor in 
the practicability of encouraging “trial marriages’ between 
churches in local communities. That, we believe, is the 
way Christian unity ought to be brought about in most 
cases, and in this it is peculiarly appropriate and feasible. 


REVIVALISM AT A DISCOUNT 
HILADELPHIA gives the Church a very good il- 
lustration of the illusion of modern sensational re- 
vivalism. No one, of course, can reasonably hold 
Mr. Sunday responsible for the recent reaction in Phila- 
delphia’s politics to the old-time corrupt regime, but it is 
not at all unfair to go over the claims of those who reported 
the great Billy Sunday meetings and mark them down at 
a big discount. 

Among the beneficent results of those meetings was 
set down, in addition to the forty thousand converts, a 
thoroughgoing clean-up of the city. That the meetings 
did not get very far into the social conscience is evidenced 
by the repudiation, within less than nine months, of the 
ticket that stood for honesty and progress and the return 
to the old conditions of looting and graft. 

This same thing has happened so many times—and in the 
nature of the case is so much more likely to happen than 
not—that Church leaders ought by this time to be learn- 
ing the lesson that moral progress is not to be made by 
any such short-cut or spectacular methods as this highly 
artificial revivalism employs. 

The pathetic and costly thing about it all is that a Church 
under the illusion of this kind of revivalism cannot be per- 
suaded to work at the problem of individual and social 
salvation adequately in any other way. 

The quiet, steady, constructive, character-making forces 
of religion cannot compete with religious vaudeville. The 
only way to get these forces into operation is definitely 
to choose to use them, to stand or fall by them, and to have 
no recourse to devices and methods which contradict them. 


MAY THE DOCTOR CONSPIRE WITH DEATH? 
A N ETHICAL ‘problem of the first magnitude in the 


practice of medicine was thrown into public relief 
by a case at a Chicago hospital last week. A de- 
fective baby was born to parents who, acting upon the 
counsel of their physician, consented not to let the baby 
live. ; 
The physician’s diagnosis revealed conditions upon which 
he predicted that the child would grow up deformed, im- 
becile and possibly criminal. He declared that the child s 
life would be a burden to itself, a cause of suffering to its 
parents and a burden on society. 
In addition to its more serious but not fatal defects the 
doctor found a closed intestine which could be opened by 


a simple operation. If this operation was performed the 























child would live; if not the child’s death in a few days was 
certain. 

The doctor refused to operate, both parents consenting 
to jet nature bear the consequences of her own “blunder” 
and undo by death what she had defectively begun. 

The child died. The newspapers, naturally, made a sen- 
sational story of the case, raising the question of both the 
moral and legal right and wrong of the doctor’s course 
A coroner’s jury of six distinguished medical men ac- 
quitted the physican of legal guilt, but the moral question 
still remains to be settled by public sentiment and the judg- 
ment of the medical profession. 

It will probably be a theme for debate in medical lit- 
erature and in the general press for some time to come. 


THE TWO VIEWS 
One 


PINION seems to be divided into two views. 

O view holds that life in itself is not to be regarded 

as sacred and inviolable, but that its sacredness de- 
pends upon such considerations as its usefulness, its possi- 
bility of making a contribution to the welfare of society or 
at least being able to take a person’s place in the social 
order, its possibilities of happiness for itself as a person 
among persons, and its possession of the elements of moral 
responsibility. 

Lacking these a life is better out of the world than in it, 
and the world also is better. From this point of view the 
practice of euthanasia, or the painless hastening of death, 
for such incurables, is approved. The physician in this in- 
fant’s case held this view and allowed the child to die. 

We believe this is a shallow and vicious point of view, 
and we rejoice in the vigor with which the larger propor- 
tion of the ethical leaders of the medical profession con- 
demn it. 

The other view holds that life is intrinsically sacred. It 
is the one elementally given fact in the world. Life is alive 
with unpredictable contingencies. What curve it might 
take, what undiagnosed conditions will affect its develop- 
ment, what curative resources may be resident within it 
human intelligence cannot determine. Even the combined 
wisdom of the most highly trained scientists may be up- 
set by some factor of which the Creator knows. 

God gives life; only God may take it away. It is the 
duty of physicians to save life, and it is the duty of society 
to accept whatsoever consequences the presence of life 
brings with it. It is by the acceptance of these conse- 
quences and by the struggle to correct the consequences 
and to improve the conditions of birth and growth so that 
such consequences may at last be eliminated that society 
makes moral progress, not by the easy avoidance of the 
consequences through the usurpation of the Creator’s pre- 
re ygative. 

To a mind not corrupted with the conceits of science the 
ethical aspects of this case are neither obscure nor am- 


biguous. 





The man who comes into the world with the notion 
that he is really going to instruct it in matters of the high- 
est importance, may thank his stars if he escapes with a 
whole skin.—Schopenhauer. 


+ + 
The greatest object in the universe is a Christian strug- 
gling with adversity; yet there is still a greater—the one 
who comes to relieve it!—Goldsmith. 




















- By Orvis F. Jordan 
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A Decade With a Bishop. 

There is a chureh in North Brookfield, 
Mass., which ten years ago went over 
bodily to the Protestant Episcopal 
taking its property along. 
I ministers became Episcopalians 
The congregation has been happy in the 
new fellowship. In former days it was 
known as Union Congregational church. 
his chureh recently celebrated a decade 
in this fellowship. 


Dr. Clark Goes Away 
for Winter. 

Having reeovered sufficiently from bis 
attack of typhoid fever to travel, Dr 
Francis FE. Clark of the Christian En 
deavor movement has gone to Honolulu 

remain for the winter, where he will 
have an ideal climate in which to regain 
is strength. Next spring, if he is able, 

plans to go on to Japan and China to 
Christian Endeavor 
gatherings there. During his illness h« 
ree personal letters from 
President Wilson 


fellows! Ip, 


participate in some 


received t 


Revive Interest in 
Prayer. 
rh Christian world seems to be giv 
ing new attention to the subject of 
[wo recent books of note bear 

e subject, that by Hastings, e1 


‘Prayer,’’ and Prof. Harry 
Fosdick’s ‘* The Meaning « 

Prave A number of churches ar: 
dit special classes this winter for 
pecial study of this Christian doc 
imong them Pilgrim Congrega 


tional chure of Seattle, of which Rev 
tI Elmer Brown is pastor. He has 
ved =the One Hundred Religious 


A Go-to-Church 


Stamp. 
The Ameriean Tract Society has 
‘ten out a ‘*Go-to-churech  stamp.’’ 
| is aflixed to the back of the envel 
pe on the flap. The society sells the 
t ind uses the profit in cireulating 


Christian literature in Spanish in South 
\ rican countries 
Encouraging Building of 
The Ma:se. 
Presbyterians have a definite mov: 
encourage the building of homes 
ters The Board of Chur 
m helps in the building of manses 
olleeting a number of 
tographs to show ‘*before and afte 
the matter ot erecting these 
They state that the build 
manse means the lengthening 


New Educational Leader for 
the Presbyterians. 
Khoard of Publication and Sabbath 
rh f the Presbyterian denomi 


pent some time in looking 
der to take the position ot Di 


reetor of Religious Education. The choice 

is faller mon Dr Robt. W. Veach ot 
R ester and has just recently been 
ant I His work in his synod in 
pr ting plans for relieious edueation, 
and his equally great interest in pastoral 


evangelisn has seemed to offer a eombi 


nation that was pleasing to the board 
that called him. 





Canadian Presbyterians 
Vote Again. 

Although the provincial bodies have 
voted overwhelmingly in fator of union 
with the Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists, the Presbyterians of Canada 
face another kind of a vote. The antis 
have threatened a split if union is forced, 
30 it is proposed to poll the membership 
of each local congregation to ascertain, 
to the last man, how many Presbyterians 
are opposed to the union in Canada. The 
interesting fact is that the government 
proposed for the united church is more 
Presbyterian than anything else, the 
Congregationlists and Methodists hav- 
ing agreed to this as a proper com- 
promise. The opponents of union propose 
agreements of comity to remove competi- 
tion in the ‘home mission field. 


Rural Church 
Experts Meet. 

The Commission on Chureh and 
Country Life of the Federal Council of 
the Churehes of Christ in America has 
been making a rural survey in Ohio of 

most exhaustive character. The com- 
nission will meet at Columbus, December 
8-10 at which time the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council will also 
be present. The Commission on Chureh 
and Country Life is headed by the Honor- 
able Gifford Pinchot as chairman, and 
the seeretary of the commission is Rev. 
Charles O. Gill. Among the speakers 
at the conference will be Fred. B. Smith 
and Rev. Harry F. Ward. President 
Wilson has promised conditionally to be 
present and sit as one of the Presby- 
terian delegates. 


Help Persecuted 
Armenians. 

Some of the Armenians who have been 
persecuted by the diabolical fury of 
Mohammedan hordes took refuge in the 
mission premises of the American Pres- 
byterians recently. Some fifteen thousand 
people were herded together for four 
months and four thousand people died 
from infectious diseases, chiefly typhus 
and measles. Of the eighteen mission- 
iries, thirteen were ill sometime during 

e period, and some of them died. 
Bishop Stileman of the Anglican church 
if Persia has made a_ report of some 
very stirring facts: 

‘Other refugees were cared for by the 
French Roman Catholie Mission, but 
sixty men were taken from their premises 
and earried off to be murdered. One 
rrominent man escaped by flight; his two 
were put to death in his stead. 
Some Christians at Salmas took refuge 

Moslem houses In order to obtain 
their names a testimonial was circulated 
from house to house, to be signed by the 
Christians, stating that they had been 
protected by the Moslems. All who 
siened were assured of their safety. But 
the men were then seized and led out to 

place about two miles distant, where 
arrangements had been made for their 
massacre. Two fields were covered with 
the eornses of the men, whose arms had 
been tied together before they were shot 
down. In other places ladders were 
bronght and the men were tied with 
their keads stickine through the rounds 
of the laxbders. Then their heads were 
hacked off, and their bodies flung into 


tle sons 





the wells and sewer pits. More than 
seven hundred men were killed in Salmas, 
and over eight hundred in feighboring 
villages. It is known that forty-nine 
Christian villages were entirely de- 
stroyed. No doubt this diabolical work 
was carried out chiefly by the Kurds, 
but they were assisted by Turkish 
troops. In one place 200 Turkish 
soldiers were expected to behave decent- 
ly and to keep the tribesmen in check. 
But instead of doing so, they went to 
two villages which had been spared. 
They found fifty-one men there, all of 
whom they led out to the graveyard at 
night and massacred. They then took 
away the women and children, who were 
absolutely in their power.’’ 


Friends of Christian 
Hebrews Meet. 

The Chieago Christian Hebrews Mis- 
sion of Chicago called a conference of 
all those who were interested in the con- 
version of the Jew to the faith in Jesus 
Christ and this conference was held Nov. 


16- 19. The list of speakers included 
the Rev. John Timothy Stone, D. D. 
pastor Fourth Presbyterian Church, 


Chieago; the Rev. C. I. Seofield, D. D., 
editor Scofield Bible; the Rev. Robert M. 
Russell, D. D., Moody Bible Institue; the 
Rev. George L. Robinson, D. D., profes- 
sor of biblical literature and English 
Bible, McCormick Theological Seminary; 
the Rev. Canon F. E. Howitt, D. D., 
Anglican Chureth, Canada; the Rev. S. B. 
Rohold, pastor Hebrew Christian Church, 
Toronto, Canada; the Rev. Paul Rader, 
pastor Moody Church; the Rev. Delavan 
L. Pierson, D. D., editor Missionary Re- 
view of the World, and other well-known 
Bible students. 


Nation-Wide Preaching 
Mission. 

Something very like a simultaneous 
evangelistic campaign is in vogue in the 
Protestant Episcopal church this week. 
Most Episcopal churehes began on 
November 21 the holding of special mid- 
week services in which churehmanship 
is to be explained and the membership 
of the churehes called to a more devout 
life. In most parishes, there will be a 
visiting rector from some other parish. 
The evangelical dioceses are taking 
special interest in this movement. 


Religious Liberty 
in Peru. 

The Congress of the republic of Peru 
in South America has recent] amended 
the constitution of the republic by re- 
moving the disabilities under which 
Protestants have worked. The old con- 
stitution read, ‘‘The nation professes the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic Religion, and 
the state protects it, and does not permit 
the exercise of any other.’’ The last 
nine words of this clause were stricken 
out. There has been Protestant work in 
Peru for the past ten years but it has 
operated under handicaps which are now 
removed. President Partio did not sign 
the amendment, as he is a brother of a 
priest but allowed it to become a law 
without his signature. There were violent 
seenes in the Congress during the debate 
on the matter, and a priest rushed into 
the building and tore up the cony of the 
amendment a speaker was reading. In 
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spite of this and other disorderly in- 
cidents, the Congress passed the measure 
by a very large majority. It is thought 
that this happening will further the 
movement to secure larger religious lib- 
erty in Chile. 


America May Lose 
Dr. Jowett. 

Sinee Dr. R. J. Campbell has been re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the Anglican 
church, there has been much speculation 
as to who the next pastor of the well- 
known City Temple would be. There are 
persistent rumors that a eall will be is- 
sued to Dr. John Henry Jowett of New 
York and that he will accept. He is 
British by birth and has had only one 
pastorate in America. 


Baptists Oppose Union 
in Philippires. 

The Evangelical Union of the Philip- 
pines has formulated a program for the 
union of Protestant bodies on the islands 
and in December a conference will be 
held to perfect the plans. The Baptists 
have taken no definite steps officially 
with regard to the proposed merger, but 
some Baptist missionaries are consum- 
ing much space in the denominational 
press opposing the plan. These writers 
assume that the Baptist denomination 
represents New Testament religion, and 
that to join in the merger would be to 
leave this kind of religion without an 
advocate. 


A Denomination That 
Tithes. 

We may well study the statistics of 
the Seventh Day Adventists. This Church 
has grown from a body of 5,440 people 
in 1879 to one (at home and abroad) of 
104,526 in 1910. They are tithers and 
the result of their faithful giving is 
worth noting. In 1870 this amounted 
to $2,182.46; in 1913, to $1.771,989.60. 
This represents a total per capita gift of 
$23.42. In America the per capita gift 
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Congregationalists Meet 
President. 

One of the most important acts of the 
National Council of Congregationalists 
held at New Haven, was the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five, consisting 
of Rev. C. F. Carter of Hartford, W. 
W. Mills of Marietta, O., Rev. C. S. Mills 
of Montclair, N. J., D. P. Jones of 
Minneapolis, Guilford Dudley of Pough- 
keepsie and Judge Epaphroditus Peck of 
Bristol, Ct., to present to President Wil- 
son at the White House, Oct. 28, the 
memorials of the Council touching na- 
tional preparedness and the Armenian 
atrocities. The former said, in part: 
**Recognizing the weighty responsibility 
resting upon the President of the United 
States and commending the wisdom and 
strength he has shown, we appeal to him 
and to the members of Congress highly 
to cherish, in all their deliberations, as 
an advocate of peace and to take no 
steps toward increased armament not 
necessitated by grave considerations of 
national defense. We urge them to bend 
the energy of our government at this 
crisis in human history to working out. 
iu co-operation with other governments. 
a plan of international organization that 
shall render the reenrrence of the pres- 


ent world tragedy impossible. We trust 
that nothing m.y be done which shal! 
hereafter hinder the renublie in anv 


office of leadership or mediation to which 
in the nerovidenee of God she mav be 
ealled.’’ President Wilson received this 
delegation with marked courtesy and 
consideration. The members were im- 
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Will You Read This Twice? 


upon the label. 


family doctor. 








A very important question 
to-day which every housekeeper 
must decide for herself is whether 
she prefers pure, cream of tartar 
baking powder like Royal or 
whether she is willing to use 
baking powder made of inferior 
substitutes which do not add 
healthful qualities to the foods 


One kind is easily distin- 
guished from the other, since 
the laws of various States require 
the ingredients to be printed 
If anyone is in 
doubt which kind is most health- 
ful, it is worth while to ask the 
Then decide. 


And when once a decision is 
reached let no advertisement on. 
dealer's argument or canvasser’ 
solicitation change the decision. 
It is not a question of a few 
cents or of pleasing a salesman.) 
It is a question of health. 


If this appeals to you as rea= 
sonable and sensible advice, it 
is worth reading twice. 
is worth remembering. 


And it 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO.; 
New York 





and with his evident desire to receive 
any hint or suggestion that might throw 
light upon his course. The President’s 
reply was substantially as follows: ‘‘I 
thank you, gentlemen, for the presenta- 
tion of these resolutions and particularly 
for the manner in which you have pre- 
sented them. You bring to me, I may 
say, that which is more deeply upon my 
heart than anything else. The course of 
the nation has been such that any con- 
struction of its attitude as other than 
the advocate of peace could only be the 


result of willful misinterpretation. I 
assure you I am in entire sympathy with 
the spirit and intent of the resolution 
you present.’’ 
* . om 
THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 


“Who seeks for heaven alone to save his 


soul 

May keep the path, but will not reach the 
goal; 

While he who walks in love may wander 
far, 

Yet God will bring him where the blessed 
are.” 
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is the good fellowship to be found in 
our Bible Class. We meet every Sunday 
at o'clock at 
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pressed with his openminded attitude 
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Washington, every Tuesday morning. George 
A. Miller was one of the recent speakers at 
Mr. Miller is preaching a 
Ninth Street Church, 
dealing with “First Century Christianity, 
With Practical Lessons for Today.” The 
following are the topics for November and 
December: “World Preparation for Chris- 


these services 


series of sermons at 





'WE WILL NOT 








BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 120E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








FORGET 7: Ased Minister, The Missionary’s Orphan 


The Preacher's Widow, The Annual Budget 
The Christmas Offering. 


tianity.” “The Wilderness Cry.” “The 
Senator Commins Speaks at Drake expenses of those attending Those living Fountain Head.” “From Earth to Heaven.” 
Chapel on Preparedness eyond the fifty mile limit pay the exces’ “The Divine Messenger.” “A Preacher's 
Senator Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa, themselves, but benefit by the pooling for First Sermon.” “Baptism with a New 
talked recently at Drake University chapel the fifty miles. Meaning “The Power of Memory.” 
re edness He made a “middle-ot . ; 
th od eech, it is reported. He called Every Member Canvass in Los Angeles Bible Study Conference for 
4 stem to the amasion fact that the ce Results in Religious Revival. Spokane Church. 
, nobions - “ns not taken 6 After a month of diligent preparation, J. E. Davis, pastor at Central church, 
“rd in the settlement of interna Every Member Canvas was conducted Spokane, Wash., writes that he is conduct- 
ulties in the last two hundred First Church, Los Angeles, Russell F ing a “Bible Study Conference” in his 
We o 8) uader the cue of tu Thrapp, pastor, Sunday afternoon, October ¢hurch. and suggester that the idea may 
it ‘ the sixteenth and *! The program ineluded work by many work well in other downtown churches. 
. ; u -o feieneen mmittees, special sermons by the pastor, ‘There is a class Wednesday night at 8 
8 And he stated that “un rayer meeting topias considering differ o'clock, and one Sunday morning at 9:45; 
7 ttention to thi ent phases of the canvass, and the service ajao two midweek. midafternoon classes. 
ha war, prepal unprepared It is expected to enlarge the number of 
a ld.wide education in the i these midweek midafternoon, suburban 
stional mediation and arbi classes rhe three months’ Bible study is 
On t and paramount duty,” he closing with a study of the Book of Luke 
‘ ona open eee Gas? Five lectures are given on this book, three 
of them by selected lecturers, the other 
Atlanta, IL, Sunday-school Supports two by Mr. Davis. During the period of 
7 Scholar at Eureka this study the pastor asks the people of 
‘ = thas worthy trial by other up the church to read studiously through the 
i t ith succes took of Luke 
\ i i re I H p —_ 
; } sve for a Studying Religion at 
‘ i won Pontiac, Ill. 
i Ernest Reed, pastor at Pontiac, Ill, writes 
; a St that this congregation has just completed 
VN la Crandell t the study of Frank Waller Allen’s series of 
tg nn Aso articles on “The Religion of Je sus” at the 
P oe h mid-week prayer-meeting. This series re- 
‘ nr igeons ‘ cently appeared in The Christian Century. 
‘ , an ie That the articles were appreciated is shown 
. ra re by the fact that several requests have been 
J 7 7 pean made to take them up again in the near 
that 1000 sear future and make the study even more in- 
ie tensive (m Sunday evening, Nov. 14, this 
ao ae church enjoyed the presence of Edward Scrib- 
"MT 7.000 to Ix ner Ames, of Chicago, who brought a timely 
- ak: and helpful message on “The New Enthusiasm 
’ o « , aft 2 for Religion.” The Pontiac church is be- 
ein 60 coming increasingly interested in all for- 
: a Russel F. Thrapp, of First church, Los An- ward movements 
no geles, believes that a wisely con- 
ne , ; ducted Every Member Can- The Fillmore Genius 
: vass should result in a Continues. : 
revival of religion. The musical genius of the _Fillmore fam- 
. . ily, beginning with A. D Fillmore of the 
H ' as eral people in the office for some time. early days and continued by the sons, 
ty-nine groups went out in forty-nine James H., Charles M., Fred A., and Aden L., 
y . sutomobiles and covered over one hundred Fillmore is heard of also in the third 
ha N Brim y at Wate Avenue, juare miles The amount pledged for generation. Miss Fred Fillmore, daughter of 
ge nye nt ten-da irrent expenses was raised from $100.30 James H. Fillmore, of Norwood, Cincin- 
ie : poe er week to $160 per week One hundred nati, has won praise from churches which 
' “I , am ind fifty-six new pledgers were enlisted. have enjoyed her assistance in evangelistic 
a HW " The first Sunday after the canvass nearly meetings, as soloist, song leader and per- 
ns held w iundred new envelopes were found in sonal worker Miss Fillmore is a graduate 
1 ti eni M plates A great mass meeting was of the Metropolitan School of Musie, Cin 
cate ead ia held on the Wednesday night following the cinnati She has a rich contralto voice. 
t und Christia Mr ‘- Ne a ee Professor Athearn’s “Church School” 
a tea in the Independen exulted in a great revival of religion Reaches Fourth Edition. 
u m meventeet ' surch Atte ademce unon the a The popularity of Walter S. Athearn’s 
t t t! mem bers , ; , work is evidenced by the fact that his 
is §6cinereased) and the men of the +. ¢ : ; 
» ar lelighted with th discoverv “Church School” has now reached its fourth 
ire g } 7 " 
K ' t it is possible for them to do personal edition. Marion Lawrance de« lared at a re- 
— City Ministers te ind are eager further tasks. Dis. Cent state Sunday-school convention that 
Mee - » —— ate vy was made that the work of prepara ox - a best pene By ag a _ 
nit hold it ae ey ee oe ge = Semmet canis ‘a aa “The City ~ 
Ror ' ¢ 10:30 invass depends largely upon this. The stitute . y wet aan ‘oie . 
. City var ration of those who pledged for ser a : _ es = 
: , vas shown in the fact that every _ 
i a paper © had pledged was present on Sun- A New Edition of Edgar D. 
Ve N t Way t ye af the ennvecs te de bie week Jones’ “The Inner Circle.” ; 
. ven Kansas The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
1 to attend. T George A. Miller Preaches in York, publishers of Edgar De Witt Jones’ 
attended ar Car Barn volume “The Inner Circle” is bringing out 
, , W M May ' The Young Men's Christian Association a second edition, of this book The first 
t ra fifty miles ar f Washington, D. ¢ hoids meetings re edition was published a little over a year 
ires i ¢ railroa larl n the car barn at Lincoln Park, ago. 
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Miss Fred. 


H. Fillmore 


Fillmore, daughter of J. 
musie publisher, is a good 


personal worker, an_ effective solo 


singer and song leader. Has had ex- 


perience in the work; is open to en- 


gagements as singing evangelist at 


$25 per week and expenses. She may 


be addressed at 528 Elm St., Cincin 


nati, ©. Reference, F. M. Rains, For- 


eign Society, Cincinnati, O. Rev. C. R 


Stauffer, Box 2, Norwood, O. 





PRAY-LISTEN-GIVE 








of C. W. B. 


comber. 


of service and money. 








In Memory of F. M. 
Coulter. 

Charles F. Hutslar writes further of the 
death and funeral of F. M. Coulter, son of 
B. F. Coulter, who was for many years a 
leading pastor among California Disciples 
Mention was made in last week’s “Century” 
of the death of Mr. Coulter, who was a 
prominent man of Los Angeles. 
The funeral were held on Oct. 29 
at Broadway church, in that city, and were 
conducted by Mr. Hutslar, assisted by Baker 
P. Lee and Judge Bledsoe. Mr. Coulter was 
an active and popular member of this con 
cregation, and it is estimated that fifteen 
hundred friends and business associates at- 
tended the funeral. 


business 


services 


Graham Frank as 
Evangelist. 

W. F. Richardson, pastor at 
Kansas City, Mo., writes that three weeks’ 
evangelistic services conducted by Graham 
Frank, of Liberty, Mo., have just closed, 
with thirty-six persons added to the church 
nembership. Gordon Brown, Jr., led in the 
singing. <A significant feature of the effort 
was that many strangers interested 
and enlisted through Mr. Frank’s preaching. 


First church, 


were 


John L. Brandt at Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

The revival services conducted by John L 
Brandt, of First church, St. Louis, at Jack- 
sonville, IH., are meeting with success. An 
unique feature of the services is brief talks 
by the evangelist at the close of the regu- 
lat programs, on customs in foreign lands, 
illustrated by stereopticon slides. Several 
times during the course of the meeting Mr. 


ever before. 


great work 


500 workers must be 


that we fail not. 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


M. Day will oceur on the first Lord’s Day in De- 
For twenty-five years this has been a great day in the 
churehes, for the edueation of the people in the work of Christ 


at home and abroad, and for inspiration to larger giving, both 


The appeal of the day for this year should be the strongest 
in its history, for the demands upon the treasury of the Chris- 


tian Woman’s Board of Missions will be greater this year than 


We are maintaining Missions in India, China, Africa, Porto 
Rieo, Jamaica, Mexico, Canada and South America, besides the 
being done in the 
maintained, together with 


cilities in buildings and equipment. 


WE GO FORWARD trusting God through Christian people to 


make this great service possible. 


States. Our foree ot 


United 


necessary fa 


We appeal to you to help us, 








INDIANAPOLIS 


Christian Woman’s Board of Missions | 
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Brandt has emphasized the fact that it is 
the Lord’s work he is engaged in and not 
the work of the denomination only and that 
anyone making a_ confession during the 
meetings stands at perfect liberty to take 
fellowship with any other church today. 


Facts and Figures From Disciples Fields 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Jefferson City, Mo., union meetings; A. R 
Liverett, Christian church; Sco 
ville company, evangelists; including re 
forward to 


pastor ot 


consecrations, 2,554 have come 
date: business men and state officials in- 
cluded among the converts; 200 added to 


Christian church 

Nevada, Mo., Levi Marshall, pastor; James 
Small, evangelist in ten-day meeting; 20; 
closed. Six added Nov. 14, making twenty- 
six in two weeks 

Cynthiana, Ky., J. D. Armistead, pastor; 
Herbert Yeuell. evangelist; Earle Yearsley, 
singer; auditorium too small to receive 
crowds 

Ferris, UL, J \ 
Ill., evangelist, assisted by 
Porter; 20; closed 

Denver, Hh, J. W 
continue 

Hepler, Kan., T. R. Wilson 
tin. evangelist; 25; continue. 

Edinburg, Ind.. W. G. Smith, pastor; W. 
H. Book, evangelist 

Concord, Ill Rev Mr 
0. C. Bolman, preaching; 

CALLS. 

Carl Barnett, Rochester, N. Y., to Brazil, 
Ind No decision 

J. D. Garrison to Lawrenceburg, Ind 


probably accept. 
A. O. Kuhn, Mound City, Mo., 


Carthage, 
rhompson 


Porter ot 
Lura 


»). 


Porter evangelist; 22 


pastor . Mar 


“argent, 


continue. 


pastor; 


Will 


to Roswell, 


N M Will begin work Dee, | 

r. L. Taylor, Ft Wayne, Ind., to Cold- 
water, Mich. Accepts. 

John T. Bradbury, Logansport, to Timp- 


son, Tex. Begins work Dee, 1. 

J. F. Williams, Adrian, to 
Has begun work. 

J. J. Hutchisoa, Longmont, to Grand June- 
tion, First. Accepts. 

J. N. MeConnell, Dodge City, Kan., to Me 
Minneville, Ore. Accepts. 


Mich. 


, 
Bangor, 


J. O. Helseback, to Richmond, Va., Third 
Accepts. 

E. E. Reed, Humboldt, to Kinmundy, III. 
Accepts 

R. M. Sims, to Springfieid, Tenn. Accepts. 
EK. M. Norton, Potomac, Ill., to Danville, 


lll., Fourth Accepts. 


KE. B. Chancellor, to Astoria, Ill. Accepts. 
R. E. Loutz, to Larned, Kan. Accepts. 
R. J. Bennett, to Sharon, Pa. Accepts 


RESIGNATIONS. 


J. G. Waggoner, Lanark, II. 


H. W. Laye, Peru, Ind 

Ira C. Smith, Dana, Tl. Will enter evan 
gelistic field. 

H. R. Lookabill, Greenwood, Ind. 


4. B. Jett, Osceola, Mo 

O. A. Adams, Opportunity, Wash., to en 
ter «vangelistic field 

Roger L. Clark, Union City, Tenn. 


WHAT ABOUT THE NICKEL? 

Our churches expend annually over 
$4,000,000 per year in the building of new 
houses and about the same amount in the 
support of their ministers, 

Plainly they count these their two chief 
assets. 

Between the two the ministry would un- 
doubtedly be ranked the greater, but, in 
one respect, we act just the other way. 

One of the especial cares of the Trustees 
is to keep the building insured against fire, 
and in certain sections, against cyclones. 
And yet only rarely is a church burned, 

But what church ever insured its min- 


ister against old age, death or disability? 
And yet these are certain events. 
We have too much _ invested in our 


preachers to leave them unprotected, except 
as they may look after the matter them- 
selves 

Never mind just now what 
or preacher ought to do in larger salaries 
or better management, the majority of 
preachers are actually unprepared to die, to 
live into old age or to be crippled. 

And the church is the chief sufferer in 
the long run, for hundreds quit preaching 
to go into business, hundreds take on “side 
lines” that reduce their efficiency and the 
makeshifts of and the hardships of 
others discredit the ministry and the church 
In the eyes of many promising young men 
whom we ought to claim for the greatest 
work in the world, 

Why continue such ruinous losses when an 
amount equal to 5 per cent. of each min- 
ister’s salary, paid to the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief, with their other receipts, 
would build up an adequate pension system? 

If our ministry is worth $4,000,000 a year 
and its efficiency can be doubled by a mere 
nickel on the dollar additional, will we 
withhold the nickel? 


either church 


these 
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New Officers of Nebraska 
State Organization. 

At the Nebraska convention recently held 
at Bethany, the following officers were elec 
ted for the new year Cc. R. Neel of Beth 
any, president; George L. Peters, vice-pres 
ident; L. C. Oberlies of Lincoln, treasurer; 
H. J. Hill of Humboldt, secretary; Dan 
Troxe) of Falls City, Bible-school superin 
tendent; and H. G. Knowles of the North 
Platte Christian Endeavor, superintendent 
Manson E. Miller of Kearney was elected as 
chairman of the board, and will have the di 
rection of the work for the year 


Springfield, [1L, C. W. B. M. in 
Successful Rally 

4 total of twenty-two names were added 
and seventeen who will probably join later 
to the membership of the (¢ W Bb. M. of 


Firat hurch Springfield, il is the result 

1 three-days rally held by the local or 
ganization. A thorough canvass was made of 
the entire church membership The canvass 
ontinued throughout one day and in the 
ever , returns were made at the church in 


nnection with a banquet Covers were 
one hundred at the banquet Re 
sid the reports of the canvass, Mrs. Lura 


\. Porter of Carthage, state president of the 


( WwW. BE. M. gave a talk on “Internationa! 
Worl and Miss Jennie Call atate cor 
responding secretary, of the state work 


Brass Band Leads Des Moines Congre- 
gation to Its New Church Home. 


Headed by a brass band, the congregation 


(,rant Par chureh Des Moines L.oo0 
marehe from their old house of 
ors t their new church home, on a re 


“unday Frank W Mutchler. pastor 
ted the services Mr. Mutchler an 


that revival services would be be 
t hurch Nov. 10 The meetings 
ducted | Wm. J. Minges 


Donate Winter Supplies for St Louis 
Orphans’ Home, 


Us leadership of B. L. Smith of 
‘I ‘ oO and W 4. Morrison of Hunts 
Count Missour is prepar 

i i i load donation of winter 


the Christian Orphans’ Home of 


Word " just been received 

Pett County, Mo., that a car loa 
vill ‘ ent irom the churches 

inh iving This has been a 

vith td Pettis County peop! 


New Church at St. Louisville, Licking 
County, Ohio, Dedicated 


the Disciples of Christ in the 

Louisville for the past 

I ira va realized Nov i whet 
\ ehur was dedicated by 

Canton, Ohio. The building 

t about $6,000, practically 

vas tised by the conclusion 

Myers \\ Cooper 

nat rites that mu redit is 

‘ nee \. Hill, the pastor. who has 

ur lay that the good peopl 

Lai lle might realize the splendid 

ta | ine of th happiest 

resent at the ds ution service 

was M Clara Coffman, who has kept the 
alive it the St Louisville com 

e past iarter century Mr 

( i n and reared near St. Louis 
Ie red the afternoon iddress 

Dh Value of Churches to a Com 


I. J. Cahill at Zanesville, 
Ohio, Rally 


r h at Zanesville, Ohio, observed 
\ TL 7 ullv day It was the first 
f their entrance into their new 
ahiy I. J. Cahill, state seers 
‘ 7h | arg 


Home-Coming at Coleta, IIL 


For roe rn te trom Sterling Rock 
Fall and ther towns were present at the 
Rally Day ind Home-Coming = service at 
Coleta. Tl n Nov. 14 There were sever 
I ' who had been members of 
the cong ation § for forty vears Cc. Hu 
Hands has t i xxl work in this import 


t field. but is closing his services here 
He will take up : 
rweliatic work 


settled pastorate or evan 
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Board of Education 


June 30 


Make Christian Education 
A Major Interest 


The apportionment just sent to the churches marks for Christian Educa- 
tion a beginning only. 


Vietory in all our great Missionary and Benevolent Enterprises depends 
on the manner in which 


The Church Educates its Missionaries, 
its Ministers, its Christian Laymen 


Support every interest included in the Joint Apportionment and 


Make Christian Education a Major Interest 


Follow the Budget plan or take special offering. 


Education Day, January 16, 1915 | 


Send designated gifts direct to colleges. Send gifts intended for advance- 
ment of all college interests to 


CHARLES E. UNDERWOOD, Treas., 70 Layman Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


P. S.—Reports for your chureh in the Year Book cover fise al year closing 
, 1915. Payments after this date come in new fiscal year and will 
be announced in following Year Book. C. E. U. 








In any event observe 
































What Disciple Preachers are Saying 
on Vital Issues 


Frank Waller Allen on “The Gospel for 
the Modern Mind.” 


The necessity of loving one’s neighbor 


tter than oneself was brought to the at- 
ention of the congregation at First church 
Springfield, Ill, by Frank Waller Allen, its 


The gospel for the modern mind,” said 


Allen, is salvation by service. The 
rder ‘saves’ the individual by some 
eans outside of himself, the altruisticideal 
ves him through what he does for human 
tterment One is individualistic, for 


nother world than ours, offering a ‘get- 
juick’ salvation The other is social, 
iving to do with the life that now is. The 
emphasizes creed, the second deed. The 
s based on a formula, the other on con- 
wt and character 


According to the old idea a man’s ‘re- 


| n’ is his private affair. He tells us that 
1 matter strictly between himself and 
(od It performs its chief function on 


Sunday It calls the week day secular. The 
church has to do with the salvation of the 
lividual from hell and for heaven, but 


ist not tamper with life. It must have 


thing to say about business, for 
is business; nor polities, 

the preacher concerning himself 

th the hell which is to come, can 


tainly know nothing of the hell which is; 
with the cause of the workingman or 
the child-laborer, or the dwellers in slums, 
houses of prostitution or saloons, ‘for the 
Lord will take care of them.’ Its ‘practi 
il Christianity works itself out in tem 
orary remedial methods rather than in 
reventive constructive measures 


The Spirit of the Times 
The dominant force in the religious 
rh today ia the social ideal It recog- 
es that it is that which men do together 
iich makes the world bad or good; that 
operation for welfare brings the only 
enuine salvation; and that to take up the 
ross means death to self while giving up 
rvice and love to the multitudes 
It means that religion may not be sep- 


arated from life, for it constitutes the per- 
meation of life—the marketplace, the home 
and the social circle—with that same di- 
vine spirit of service to the whole which 
led a Galilean Carpenter from the shop to 
death upon a cross It means that a man’s 
religion is the affair of the people, as well 
as of the sanctuary, for it is only as he 
serves men through Christ thaf he serves 
God. And the people have a right to 
know what a man is doing with the talent 
with which God entrusted him to be used 
in their behalf.” 

*. * * 
Scott Anderson, of South Park, Los Angeles, 
Asks, “Should the Church Be Active 
in Poutics?” 

‘This is a momentous question and one 
the church must soon decide. On this de- 
cision her future very largely depends, for 
in this age of change and reconstruction an 
institution that claims to be ‘the light of 
the world’ and yet does not lead in national 
and social transformation is doomed to 
failure and death. 

“The church, in her languishing condition. 
is now paying the penalty of duty neglected 
towards the organized life of the world. If 
she would live and be useful in the present 
and future, she must speedily awaken to the 
very evident fact that society and nations 
are not composed of so many individual 
units, unrelated and independent of each 
other, that there is a social and national 
life of all the people just as surely as there 
is a personal life of each one, and on a much 
larger scale, and as in the human body each 
member's health depends on the vigor of 
the entire body, so each individual’s phys- 
ical, mental and moral welfare is deter- 
mined very largely by the status of society 
of which he is a part, hence each Chris- 
tian’s political responsibility. 

“The church that seeks only to save souls, 
will fail in that, while the church that aims 
to save everything in sight will be honored 
by her Lord and will score in every sphere. 
"“I long to see all Christians in one polit- 
ieal party cleaning up the nation for 
Christ.” 
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Valparaiso Christian Hospital 
May be Rejuvenated. 

Plans have been set upon foot for the 
rejwnevation of the Valparaiso Christian 
Hospital. This hospital has done splendid 
work, but it has been inadequately support- 
ed. The Board of Managers of the hospital, 
under the leadership of Claude E. Hill, pas- 
tor of the church at Valparaiso, are plan- 
ning to inform the people concerning the 
work of the hospital in the confident belief 
that, if they knew of the splendid mission- 
ary service this institution is rendering, they 
would not permit it to languish for funds. 


Detroit Gets Another 
Church. 

F. P. Arthur, of Detroit, Mich., reports the 
dedication of the “a Grand Blvd. church, 
Detroit last month. J. Tannar, pastor of 
Central, conducted Hy service. It was large- 
ly due to his plan and direction, states Mr. 
Arthur, that churches have been planted in 
three most stragetic centers of Detroit. 
This has been done within’ nine years. 
Philip H. Gray, of Central Church, has also 
been a leader in financing and directing the 
last two enterprises. He gave the lot for 
this church and will see to its financial inter- 
ests until it is safe. The location is first- 
class and the building is planned for a large 
ible school It represents an investment of 
over $18,000. A new man will soon be 
chosen for this field. 


Iowa’s Attorney weneral Addresses 
Ottumwa Church Brotherhood. 

attorney General George Cosson, of 
Iowa, recently spoke before eight hundred 
men of the Workingman’s Triangle Brother- 
hood. The meeting was held at the Davis 
St. Christian church. The Iowa orator spoke 
on the theme, “Our Country,” and empha- 
sized the ideals of good citizenship. “Hu- 
man life,” said Mr. Cosson, “gets less pro- 
tection in the United States than any place 
in the world.” Speaking of crime, Mr. Cos- 
son pointed out how the use of liquor com- 
bined with crime was a great detriment to 
the country. “You could gravel all the 
roads in lowa, if those who would use 
liquor would taper off from the stuff in a 
period of three years.” “While crime is 
running at large,” said he, “we find that 
only four out of every one hundred offenders 
are brought to justice in our country, while 
in the European countries the lowest num- 
ber of criminals prosecuted is eleven times 
more than we have in America. The people 
don’t enforce laws or do not respect the 
laws, but all the time they want new laws. 
It is not the law, but the enforcement of 
the law that brings effect.” What we also 
need is courage in our public officials,” said 
the speaker in closing 


a Vvangelizing Negro 
Sunday Schools. 

The American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety undertook a greater task than it knew 
whén it put Professor P. H. Moss as evan- 
gelist among the negro Sunday Schools. But 
it has proven to be one of those big tasks 
that are delightful in their bigness. Every- 
where Prof. Moss has gone he has received 
@n dvation. Those sections that he has not 
yet visited are clamoring for him to come. 
The Bible Schools of our land should be 
generous in their contributions for the 
American Society that it may go on in this 
great work. At present Prof. Moss is try- 
ing to cover all the states. This is ex- 
pensive and makes his time divided to such 
an extent as to interfere with his real ef- 
ficiency. He needs associates for his im- 
portant service. 

. . . 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 

Dr. Thos. B. Macartney, dean of Transl- 
vania College, Lexington, Ky., returned to 
the college recently from Nashville, Tenn., 
where he attended the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the South. The meeting 
was held at Vanderbilt University. The ap- 
plication of Transylvania College was con- 
sidered by the executive committee at this 
meeting and the institution was admitted 
to membership. Not until recently had 
Transylvania become eligible to membership 
in the Southern College association because 
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of the existence of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment. It was deemed necessary to main- 
tain such a pregaratory school in connec- 
tion with the ys none on account of the re- 
tarded development of the high schools in 
those states from which Transylvania most 
largely drew her student body. However, a 
little more than a year ago the preparatory 
school was abolished and an application was 
made for membership in the Southern As- 
sociation, with the result above indicated. 
. o 7 


NEW MEXICO-WEST TEXAS NOTES. 

S. R. McClure assisted O. W. Hearn in a 
meeting at Roy, resulting in the reorganizaf* 
tion of the church, the dedication of the 
church building, and twenty-five additions. 
Mr. Hearn, who has served the church at 
Tucumeari for two years, preaching, also at 
Roy and other points in that vicinity, has 
resigned; he has done excellent work and 
the board hopes to retain him in the field 

Randolph Cook seems to be gripping the 
situation at Albuquerque firmly. Mr. Cook 
has received thirteen into the church since 
assuming the pastoral work. | 

Perry J. Rice, of First church, El Paso, is 
closing his sixth year of ministry there; 
these have been fruitful years; in practi- 
ally every particular the cause has doubled 
its strength during that time. 

Frank Talmadge has resigned at Roswell. 
Mr. Talmadge did a fruitful work at Ros- 
well; two marked features of his success 
were an exceptionally large number of con- 
fessions and the addition to the church 


building; he will remain “at home” in Ros- 
well. 

Wm. LeMay, of Hennessee, Oklahoma, 
having purchased a ranch near Missilla 


Park, where the State Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts are located, hopes to be ab 
to lead the church there which has been 
without a minister for several months. 

J. H. Whistler and wife are enjoying 
their work at Las Vegas. Mrs. Whistler is 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
Las Vegas Hospital and Mr. Whistler is 
president of the minister’s association 
which covers a_ territory for fifty miles 
around Las Vegas. 

J. H. Whistler, 
Permanent Secretary. 
>. * 7 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY RALLIES. 

The Foreign Society is planning to hold 
a series of rallies this season. It has not 
held any for five years. The rallies will be 
held as follows: 

November 23, 


First Church, Birmingham, 


Ala. 
November 24, First Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


November 25, Fifth Ave., Church, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
November 26, First Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
November 29, Wilson, North Carolina. 
November 30, Seventh St., Church, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
December 1, 
December 2, First 
Va. 
December 3, First Church, 


Roanoke, Va. 
Lynchburg, 


First Church, 
Church, 


Norfolk, Va. 


December 6, Christian Temple, Balti- 
more, Md. 

December 7, First Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

December 8, 8lst St., Church, New York 
City 

December 9, River and Jay St. Church, 
Troy, N. Y. 


December 10, Richmond Avenue Church, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


December 13, First Church, Allegheny, 
Pa. 

December 14, Uniontown, Pa. 

December 15, Fairmont, W. Va. 

December 16, Bethany, W. Va. 

December 17, First Church, Wheeling, W. 
Va. 

In addition to the local speakers, A. F. 
Hensey. of the Congo, and C. E. Robinson, 
of Japan, and President Mclean, of the 
Foreign Society, will speak. A rally is a 
National Convention in miniature. The 


friends of the work are invited to attend. 
The admission is free. There will be no 
call for pledges or for cash offerings. The 
services will begin each morning at ten 
o'clock and continue throughout the day 
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Send for 


This Beauty 





Your name, address 
and a 2-cent stamp 
will bring to you this 
handsome calendar. 
This charming girl 
wes painted espe- 
cially for us ia we have had the picture 
exquisitely reproduced in 16 colors. 

If you would like to read some, interesting 
facts, ask for The Romance of Coca-Cola 
THE COCA-COLA CO. ATLANTA,GA. 











LET US 


SEND YOU FREE 


Our new catalog of Christmas and Fall Music. 
You will enjoy reading its enchanting descrip- 
tions, and you will catch enthusiasm for 
Christmas concert program making. Drop 
a post card now. Catalog free. 


Fillmore Music House, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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BOOK OF POINTS 


AND TESTIMONIES f.r use of Christians and 
Workers in ail meetings. Answering Ubjections, 
FH) Excuses or Doubts. Helps for leading and taking 
sar in Prayer Meetings and in giving) ersona 
{ Getter understanding of hard 
places in Scripture, etc. Full of practical sugges- 
ions Don'ts ne for wi lorkers when dealing with In- 
quirers. Cloth 2S$e;Morocco, 35; Agents wanted, 
GEO. W. NOBLE,Monon Buiidine.Chicago,t, 





bipie Headers and Uhristian 

Workers Self-Help Hand Book 
|Short and »lain articlgs by nearly 100 experienced 
Jhristian writers. Just the Help over hard 
jstaces you have been looking for. How to lead, 
teach, testify, pray and grow. Young C nristians 
. expenenced workers’ guide t. size, 128 
| Cloth, a Mor. 35c, postpd. Agts. watd, 

Geo. W. NOBLE, Monon Bidg., Chicago, tl- 


BOOK OF PRAYERS 


omplete Manual of several hundred terse, 

pointed, appropriate Prayers for use in Chu 
yer Meetings, Young Peopte’s Society, 
hoois, Missio , Grace and Sen- 
@ Prayer Question of How and What te 
; y in Public fully covered by model, suggestive 
, and devout Prayers. Vest Pocket size, 125 pages 
Cloth 2S¢, Morocco 3S, postpaid, stamps taken. Agents 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Building, Chicago, til, 
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WE READ and clip for you daily every- 
thing printed in the current 
country and city press of America pertain- 
ing to the subject of particular interest to 
contain many items 


NEWSPAPERS daily which would in- 


form you exclusively of where you can se- 
cure new business, an order or a -contract; 
where a new store has been started, a new 
firm incorporated or a contract ts to be 
let. A daily press clipping service means 
more business. 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Booklet. 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 
1109, 167 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
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“The Conquest” 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 
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A Letter to Pastors 


pastors refrain from taking a hand: in the selec- 


Honk 
. i 
f the Sunday-School Literature, leaving that en- 


e superintendent. But such pastors are few and 


een in these better days of purposeful religious 
educatio1 [he pastor with a “conscience” concerning the 


literature used in the school is the outstanding man today 


man is Elmer Ward Cole, of Huntington, Ind 
ago Mr. Cole saw a copy of The Conquest, 

for adult and young people’s classes. He de 

termined that The Conquest was the sort of a publica- 


tion he wanted his people to read, and believed so strongly 


per that he himself paid for a quarter’s subscrip 
st for his organized classes. He did 
md quarter. The Conquest 


} 
11S 


rf the paper, after 


ournal of eharacter, dig- 
nothing sensational 
passion in its read 


; 


It has about it the at- 


nterested in the literature that goes 





u willing to see to it that The 





ur organized classes? If so, 





1 blank and mail to 








THE CONQUEST Gentlemen 


Please send. 


700 E 40th St. The Conquest to my address, that we 
CHICAGO may try the paper in our school. 


ILLINOIS 





: copies of 














Have You Seen ‘‘ THE CONQUEST’”’ ? 


Send for Free Sample To-day. 








Disciples Publication Society, 700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 























